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A LTTER 70 4 A+ of ſeru- 
pulous conſcience, about the 
time of keeping Chriſtmas, 
according to the NEW-STILE, 


Good Neighbour, 


IJ 


LO) OU ſeem to be uneaſy iu in your 
| $6 mind, that you are order'd 
by act of parliament to keep 
e Chriſtmas eleven days ſooner 
than of ual; and you ſeem to have ſome 
ſcruple of conſcience about the preſent na- 
tional obſervance of it. But do you know, 
that if the ancient chriſtians were right in 
ſettling the day of our Lord's nativity on 
the 23th of December, we were wrong in 
keeping it on the 25th of December, ac- 
cording to the Old-Stile ? If they. were 
right in ſettling it on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, according to zheir ſtile, we ſhall be 
B righe 
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right in keeping it on the 25th, according 
to our new ſtile ? 

This may at firſt ſight appear ſome- 
what ſtrange to you. But in order to 
convince you of the truth hereof, let me 
firſt beg your attention to a few general 
obſervations, and then apply them. 

Let us conſider firſt, what portion of 
time a year, or a day is; how it is mea- 
ſured out to us; and (as your ſcruples are 
of a religious kind) what account the 
ſcripture gives us of this matter. 

God almighty, the great creator, we 
know, hath appointed the ſun to meaſure 
out certain ſeaſons to us. His riſing and 
ſetting bring on regular day and night. 
Thus we read Gen. i. 14. And God ſaid, 
« Jet there be lights in the firmament of the 
„Heaven, to divide the day from the night ; 
& And let them be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, 
& and for days and years.” In our diſtinc- 
tions of day and night we cannot well err. 
Our ſenſes there will inevitably guide us : 
Whilſt we have alternately light that con- 
ſtitutes the day, and darkneſs that diſtin- 
guiſhes the night. The ſpace of a day 
and a night, or of alternate light and dark- 

I neſs, 
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neſs, maketh up, what is called a natu- 
ral day. Thus the ſcripture ſaith, he 
evening, and the morning were the firſs 
day. This portion of time included in 
a natural day comprehends the ſpace of 
24 hours. | | 
But ſuppoſe now, my good neighbour, 
that our country had by miſtake, and dif- 
ferent from the computation of other coun- 
tries, taken in, for many years, twenty- 
five hours into their natural day, inſtead 
of twenty-four ; would you not have 
thought, that they had been in the wrong; 
and that their way of reckoning ought to 
be alter'd ? Or elſe would they not reckon 
the twenty-fifth hour of the firſt day at 
the ſun-riſing of the ſecond? And conſe- 
quently would not the firſt hour of that ſe- 
cond day begin an hour after the ſun was 
riſen? The next day would begin two 
hours after the ſun was riſen, and ſo on : 
till in the ſpace of twelve days, the former 
computed day would continue till the ſun- 
ſetting of the next ſucceeding one, and fo 
on; which would be abſurd. What con- 
fuſion would hence ariſe in our computa- 
tion of days! 
B2 Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe again, that inſtead of ò about 
twenty- nine days, ſome odd hours and mi- 
nutes, we ſhould take in thirty days for the 
periodical revolution of every moon; that 
is, into the ſpace of time, which we reck- 
on between new moon, and new moon; 
ſnould we not ſoon be behind the moon? 
And ſhould we not reckon that time only 
part of the wain of the old moon, in which 
the new moon had above a day begun her 
courſe? Should we not by this means be 
in the wrong about the new and full of 
every moon? And ſhould we not in pro- 
ceſs of time come to reckon that the day 
of the new moon, pn which the moon was 
really advanced to the full? What confu- 
ſion would hence ariſe in the computation 
of moons ! 
Suppoſe now, that the error, which we 
have been before imagining in our com- 
putation of days, or moons, ſhould really 
have been committed in our meaſure of 
years. This in reality Has been commit- 
ted. The apparent courſe of the ſun round 
the earth is our meaſure of a year. As, 
according to the book of holy writ above- 
quoted, 
* Twenty-nine days, 12 hours, 44 Minutes, 
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quoted, it was deſigned by providence to 
be. But we have by means of the biſſex- 
tile, or leap-year taken ſome * minutes 
more into our account of the time of the 
ſun's yearly courſe, than the ſun takes in 
performing his courſe. Conſequently the 
ſun muſt be got again to that point of the 
heavens from whence he ſet out, every 
year, ſooner than we ſuppoſe him to be 
got thither, in the proportion of our ac- 
count. Conſequently by this account, we 
ſhould be ſome minutes behind the ſun in 
our beginning of every new year. The 
firſt year we ſhould be in the proportion 
of eleven minutes behind : The ſecond, 
eleven more, or two and twenty minutes: 
The third, eleven more, or three and thir- 
ty minutes; that is, above half an hour 
behind the ſun, and ſo on. Thefe minutes 
you ſee, would ſoon ſwell into hours; and 
hours would grow into days. | 
This was really the caſe. From the 
time of the laſt reformation of the calen» 
dar, we were by the Old- ſtile got eleven 
days behind the fuh. The. ſhorteſt day 
Fo, | would, 
» gee this more fully and familiarly explained in 
the following dialogue. | 
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would, by the ſun's courſe, come long 
before it came by the account in the ca- 
lendar, as it was then ſettled. For at the 
time when that calendar was ſettled, the 
ſnorteſt day really happened about the 22d 
of December; whereas it came to fall with 
us, before the alteration of Stile, about the 
11th. In the ſame manner the longeſt 
day, by the ſun's courſe, would come on 
ſooner than it was ſettled by that calendar. 
For whereas it fell in thoſe days about the 
22d of June, it was come to fall with us 
about the 11th. The ſeaſons therefore 
and the calendar would not keep pace to- 
gether, according to their firſt ſettlement. 
The ſpring and autumn ſeaſons would vary 
in like manner from that calendar. _ 
Nov if the longeſt and ſhorteſt days 
came with us eleven days ſooner, than the 
calendar ſettled by the ancient chriſtians 
ſuppoſed them to be arrived, Chriſtmas 
day, or the day when we ſhould keep 
Chriſtmas, would come eleven days ſooner 
than was ſuppoſed by that calendar. Con- 
ſequently we ſhould by our almanack, ac- 
cording to Old- Stile, be eleven days too 
late in our keeping of Chriſtmas, 7, e. ele- 
ven 
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ven days later than the ancient chriſtians 
were. Foreign nations ſaw this; and they 
corrected their Stile. Why ſhould we ob- 
ſtinately continue in the wrong; and keep 
Chriſtmas after other nations had kept 
theirs; when we knew ourſelves to be in 
the wrong ? Eſpecially as the correction 
was ſo eaſy, by only leaving out once the 
nomination of eleven days out of the al- 
manack, | 
Tf you think, that our Lord was born 
on the 25th of December; or that the firſt 
chriſtians did right in ſettling his nativity 
on that day, why ſhould you be deſirous 
of keeping it on the day, when zhey ſup- 
poſed he was not born? Why ſhould you 
be deſirous of keeping it on the day, which 
according to their reckoning would have 
been the fifth of January ? For the New- 
Stile only brings our almanack to be con- 
formable to what theirs was; our Chriſt- 
mas day to coincide with theirs ; our new 
years day to agree with theirs; and with 
that of moſt other modern chriſtian nations. 
You ſee then, good neighbour, if you 
are religiouſly ſcrupulous about this point 
of time, and deſirous to keep Chriſtmas 


an 
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the ſame portion of the year, when the 
ancient chriſtians, and they, who firſt ſet- 
tled your calendar, kept it, you cannot no 
keep it right, if you keep it according to 
the Old Stile. Becauſe by that Stile 
Chriſtmas will fall eleven days later, than 
in the times of the ancient chriſtians; and 
conſequently later than the day, when 
thoſe, by whom you would be guided, 
ap pointed it to be kept. For the new year 
had been begun eleven days, when we 
reckoned the laſt of the old: Or, in other 
words, the ſun was come to that part of 
the heavens, from whence his new year 
was to begin, eleven days before we ſup- 
poſed him to be got thither. Therefore 
in our reckoning we were got eleven 

days behind the ſun. The ſhadow of our 
dial was, in reality, gone backward, ele- 
ven days: as if we counted it but one 
| o'clock in the morning, when in reality it 
was twelve at noon. We reckoned that 
but the frft day of January, which was 
in reality the zwelfth : Conſequently we 
reckoned that but the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember which was really the fifth of Janu- 


. ary, RC which ought to be ſo eſteemed. 
You 
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You ſee from hence, good neighbour, 
that according to the Old- Stile, you kept 
Chriſtmas eleven days later than the ancient 
chriſtians kept it: The 23th of December 
came eleven days later than it did in their 
time. What then had you to do, but to 
leave out the naming of eleven days, out 
of ſome part of your year, in order to ſet 
you right? This was no more than ſetting 
your clock forward when it was too ſlow ; 
or ſetting the hand at once to the right 
hour, paſſing over the intermediate figures. 
Would you willingly have the hand of 
your clock ſtand at four or five in the 
morning, when it ought to ſtand at twelve 
at noon? Or ſhould you think it any crime 
to move it forwards? Why then ſhould 
you ſuffer your almanack to point out to 
you only the firſt day of the month, when 
it ought to point to you the twelfth ? Or 
is it any fin to advance the calendar for- 
wards to the true time, by leaving out the 
nomination of ſo many days? Which is no 
more, in effect, than moving the hand of 
your clock at once over ſo many figures, 
when you knew that it pointed wrong. 
This is no more than to bring your calen- 
e He dar, 
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dar, and the hand of your clock together 
to true time. This will bring you to the 
time of celebrating our Lord's nativity, 
when the ancient chriſtians ſolemnized it; 
if that is the point you aim at. This will 
bring you to the right time of celebrating 
it, it hey were right in fixing it to the 
25th of December. 

I only ſay if they were right: For 1 will 
not venture to affirm, that the ancient 
chriſtians were infallibly certain of the day; 
or that our Lord was indubitably born 
upon that day. No: they came as near 
the time, as they could; and were ſatis- 
fied with ſuch obſervance. If you would 
approach as near as you can, in conformi- 
ty to their appointment, you muſt cor- 
rect your Stile ; that is, you muſt follow 
the New-Stile; or you will not keep your 
Chriſtmas when ey did; and when they 
intended that chriſtians ſhould keep it. 
Your clock, or, in other words, your calen- 
dar is now ſet forward by the New-Stile : 
Your time will now go on regularly again, 
with that of other nations, 

Beſides, you never kept Chriſtmas day 
preciſely on the ſame day, for four years 

together, 
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together, during the authority of the Old- 
Stile: which perhaps you may not be a- 
ware of. For before this alteration of the 
Stile, Chriſtmas day in every leap- year was 
kept a day later than in the three prece- 
ding years; an additional day being inſert- 
ed in the end of February: Conſequently 
the firſt day of March, and every follow- 
ing day, of courſe Chriſtmas day being put 
a day back warder in that year, than in the 
three foregoing ones. You fee then that 
before this alteration of Stile, you did not 
keep Chriſtmas day on the ſame day of the 
year conſtantly four years together. And 
if you thought it no harm to remove it one 
day, for the fake of bringing it near to true 
time; why ſhould you think it any to re- 
' move it forward for once eleven days, for 
the fake of bringing it ſtill nearer to true 
time? What has been ſaid of Chriſtmas 
may with the ſame reaſon be applied to all 
the fixt immoveable feaſts, which will be 
equally affected thereby. By the new ca- 
lendar the moveable feaſts likewiſe, as that 
of Eaſter, and the like, are brought nearer 
to true time; nearer to the time appoint- 
ed for the keeping of Eaſter, among the 
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ancient chriſtians, by the famous council 
of Nice. 
| Let me here obſerve, that it was JE Va 
bly the intention of the ancient chriſtians, 
when they fixt the days of our ſtated feſti- 
vals, to contrive, that ſome of the greater 
feaſts ſhould fall jn with ſome remarkable 
periods reiative to the ſeaſons, as. they 
ſtood marked in the Julian calendar. For 
thus we find, that as they ſuppoſed our 
Lord to be born about that ſeaſon of the 
year when the days are ſhorteſt, they fixt 
the feſtival of his nativity on the. 25th of 
December; which was preciſely marked as 
the ſhorteſt day in the ancient Julian ca- 
lendar, ſettled by Julius Cæſar. Conſe- 
quently the day of Annunciation, . which 
we call Lady-day, would naturally fall an 
the period of equal day and night in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, which we find exactly fixt 
to the 25th of March in the old Julian ca- 
lendar. The feſtival of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt, the forerunner of our Lord, was fixt 
preciſely to that, which was pointed out 
as the longeſt day, in the fame calendar. 
Chriſtmas day then was probably in- 
tended to be kept on the ſhorteſt day, 
3 which 
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which by the Julian calendar was fixt to 
the 25th of December, though it really 
fell at the time of the council of Nice a- 
bout the 22d. Tou perceive then how 
far we were deviated, by the Old Stile, 
from the time on which the ancient chriſ- 
tians ſuppoſed our Lord to be born. They 
fixt his nativity on the ſuppoſed ſhorteſt 
day : The ſhorteſt day at the time of the 
council of Nice really fell about the 22d, 
however they might comply with the Ju- 
lian calendar. Whereas, according'to the 
Old-Stile, in our days, it was come to fall 
about the 11th. Conſequently we kept 
Chriſtmas ſo many days, as intervened 
between their ſhorteſt day and ours, later 
than they intended it ſhould be kept; 
which would be eleven days at leaſt. 

Conſider impartially what has been ſaid! 
Be not poſitive againſt the nature of things! 
But pay ſome deference to the judgment 
of thoſe who do, and who ought to un- 
derſtand the nature of the ſun's courſe, 
the true meaſure of time, and of a year, 
better than thoſe who have not been con- 
verſan: in ſuch ſtudies. if 
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If in ſhort, good neighbour, your ob- 
zections to the New Stile, or the preſent 
time of keeping Chriſtmas, proceed upon 
religious motives, ſhould you not rather 
be thankful to that noble, learned, and 
ingenious Lord“, who was principally in- 
ſtrumental in contriving a method to ſet 
you right in time, than unreaſonably ad- 
-here to thoſe, who, againſt the courſe of 
nature, againſt ancient obſervance, and 
preſent authority, would ——_— keep 
-you wrong ? 
I wiſh well to your momentous intereſts 
in all reſpects, temporal and religious; 
both thoſe which relate to the time which 
now is, and that future part of time, which 
all no more be meaſured by the ſun's 
courſe ; being with great A ; 


25 our moſt faithful, 


and affefionate Servant, &c, 


| . The Right Hon. the Earl of Macclesfield, 
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A dialogue between a clergyman 
and his pariſhioner, familiarly 
explaining the reaſon and ex- 
pediency of the New-Stile, 


Par. I Should be glad, Sir, to be in- 

; formed by you, what is the 
meaning of the New-Stile; or the reaſon 
for the alteration of Stile? 

Cler. The intention is to bring our year 
forward to true time, according to the 
ſun's yearly courſe, as we compute our day 
by the ſun's daily courſe; that we may 
compute our time according to the true 
meaſure of a year, and as moſt other 
_ «chriſtian nations, throughout E 
now compute theirs. 

Par. What is the true meaſure of a year? 

| Cler. A year is that ſpace of time, which 
the ſun takes in moving apparently round 
the earth from one point of the heavens, 
till it returns to the ſame point again. 
Par. 
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Par. In what length of time is this re- 
volution performed ? 

Cler. In 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes, that is, almoſt 365 days, and 
6 hours. But as we cannot well meaſure 
ayear in common uſe, but by whole days, 
therefore the 5 hours, and 49 minutes 
are not taken into the reckoning of a com- 
mon civil year. 

Par. What would be the conſequence 
of this omiſſion, if no regard at all were 
ever taken of the remaining five hours, 
and 49 minutes ? | 

Cler. The odd five hours, 0 mi- 
nates, which are nearly fix hours, want- 
ing only eleven minutes, being conftantly 


omitted in the reckoning, would in four 


years amount almoſt to a whole day : for 
four times fix hours is equal to 24 hours, 


or a natural day: Conſequently at that 


rate we ſhould every four years get a day 


before the ſun; that is, as we reckoned 


leſs time by fix hours for the ſun's yearly 
courſe, than he really took, we ſhould 
every four years begin our new year a 
whole day before the fun. In eight years, 


two days before the ſun ; in 32 years, eight 


days 
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days before the ſun; in * years, 16 days 
before the ſun; and in 128 years, above a 
month before the ſun, and ſo on: which. 
in proceſs of years would make vaſt con- 
fuſion in our computation of ſeaſons, and 
carry at length December into ſummer. - 
Par. What inconveniences would ariſe 
from hence ? | 

Cler. One main end and uſe of a regular 
calendar is, that it may point out to us, 
at firſt view, the ſeaſon of the year, ac- 
cording to the ſun's courſe, by the reſpec- 
tive day of the month: that the huſband- 
man by the ſight of his almanack may 
know when to begin his labours in the 
field, to ſow in time, that he may reap in 
| ſeaſon: And the mariner may know the 
proper time to ſet ſail for ſea according to 
the courſe of his intended voyage. But if 
the calendar vary from the ſun's real courſe, 
which it was intended in effect to point 
out, the uſe thereof will be loſt : It will 
become deceitful, inſtead of being ſervice- 
able and very convenient to man. Many 
conveniences to the farmer depend upon 
an agreement between the calendar and the 


ſeaſon. If they come to differ by any con- 
Do ſiderable 


| 
| 
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ſiderable time, the Fair, for inftance, may 


be appointed, by the ſtated day in the al- 
manack, for the ſale of his wool, before 
his ſheep are fit to be ſheared : A Fair may 
be appointed for the ſale of fruits before 
they are fit to be gathered; or for cheeſe, 
or cattle, before they are come to their 


perfection, fit for ſale. Therefore you may 


obſerve, it is provided, upon the preſent al- 
teration of Stile, that the days of many 
fairs ſhould be changed in proportion to 
that alteration. But a perpetual variation 
of the times of fairs, in every town, for dif- 
terent fruits, and produce of the earth, 
according to the variation of the alma- 
nack from the ſun's courſe, would have 
been very troubleſome. Theſe inconve- 
niences, I ſay, would ſoon have ariſen, if 
no notice had been taken of the five hours 
and 49 minutes, to compleat the time of 
the ſun's courſe, in the meaſure of a year. 
Par. What was done to ſet this matter 


right? 


Cler. Why, finding that the odd hours 


and minutes would thus in four years make 


up almoſt a whole day; we in the com- 
mon reckoning of our calendar, accord- 


3 ing 
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ing to Old- Stile, ſuppoſed them to do ſo; 
reckoning them roundly full ſix hours eve- 
ry year, and ſo making the common year 
to conſiſt of 365 days, we every fourth 
year added a day at the end of February, 
aſſigning to that month 29 days, inſtead 
of 28 ; and ſo making that year to conſiſt 
of 366 days. This in our almanacks is 
called biſſextile year, from a word of La- 
tin derivation; and in our common Eng- 
liſh language, leap- year. 6 
Par. But do you not then in this ook 
reckon every year eleven minutes too 
much? For juſt now you ſaid, that the true 
ſolar year conſiſted only of 365 days, 5 
hours, and 49 minutes; whereas at preſent 
by this additional day, every leap-year, we 
ſuppoſe it to conſiſt of 365 days, 6 hours, - 
in full round reckoning : do we not then 
every year take eleven minutes too much 
into our account ? 
Cler. You are very right : this was re- 
ally the caſe; and this made the neceſſity 
of altering our Stile. For though the in- 
troduction of leap year went a good way 
towards bringing the civil year, and that 
of the ſun's courſe to agree together, yet 
D 2 in 
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in proceſs of time, and eſpecially as the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy has been more impro- 
ved, imperfections were ſtill found, even 
after this amendment, and ſuch as being 
uncorrected would render us liable to great 
inconveniences. . 

Par. Pray give me ſome clear account 
of this matter, that I may have a right 
notion of it; for at preſent I do not con- 
ceive it ſo perfectly as I could wiſh. 

Cler. I will endeavour to do ſo, as I 
think it my duty. Our year then, by 
means of the leap-year, you ſay, would 
be too long by eleven minutes. Theſe 
conſtantly repeated minutes would in three 
years amount to above half an hour: In 
ſix years to above an hour; and in about 
130 years to a whole day. This you will 
ſee by the common rule of multiplication 
of eleven minutes into any number of years: 
Conſequently in about 130 years we ſhould 
begin our new year a day too late; in a- 
bout 260 years, two days too late, and fo 
on: And ſince the reformation of our ca- 
lendar, by the publick council of Nice, a- 
bove 1400 years ago, we were become e- 
leven days too late in the beginning of our 

new 
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new year. by the Old-Stile; and conſe- 
quently in our celebration of the fixt feſti- 
vals of Chriſtmas, and the like; and 
were going on into further error. 

Par. But where would be the private, or 
national inconvenience, if the Stile had not 
been altered? 

Cler. We were certainly wrong, and were 
going on to be more fo in our computation 
of ſeaſons. For as any fixt day of the 
month in the calendar, without the inſer- 
tion of leap-year, would have come on too 
ſoon in reſpect to the ſeaſons, the calendar 
year being then too ſhort ; ſo after the in- 
troduction of leap-year, by the Old- Stile; it 
would have come on too late, the calendar 
year being then too long. The ſame incon- 
veniences conſequently would have enſued 
as in the forementioned caſe, from a diſ- 
agreement between the calendar and the 
ſeaſons; only in a longer ſpace of time: 
And as the variation would have come on 
more ſlowly, it would have been leſs ſen- 
ſibly perceived, than in the former caſe. 
Yet it had proceeded ſo far, as to be very 
manifeſtly perceived: Great inconveni- 

ences began to ariſe. A very material one, 
| with 
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with reſpect to ourſelves was, that as moſt 
foreign European nations had reformed 
their Stile, we differed from them eleven 
days, which would create frequent vaſt 
confuſion and diſadvantages to our mer- 
chants in their accounts, difficulties in 
ſettling the dates of compacts, ſales, pur- 
chaſes, uſe of goods, intereſt of money 
lent, treaties, and other matters between 
perſons of different nations. 

Par. I begin now to ſee the uſe ad 
reaſon of introducing the New-Stile into 
our own kingdom by publick authority. 

Cler. The deſign was, I ſay, to remedy 
theſe inconveniencies, and to prevent 
greater, by leaving out only for once the 
naming of eleven days out of our alma- 
nack, in the year 1752, and providing in 
a proper manner by a due regulation of 
our calendar for the future, only as to the 
inſertion or omiſſion of the ſingle additio- 
nal day of leap- year, after the rate of once 
in about 130 years, that we may not be 
liable to the like miſtake in time again : 
So that our calendar will now keep pace 
with that of other chriſtian nations : We 
ſhall compute our time with them ; and 

keep 
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keep our feſtivals with them ; be imme- 
diately acquainted with the dates of their 
tranſactions, and leſs ſubject to miſtakes 
in our traffick with them; our fairs will 
now return regularly with their reſpective 
ſeaſons, upon the ſame days of the month. 
Par. I thank you, ſir, for this inſtruc- 
tion, and am now ſatisfied that the parlia- 
ment did very right in altering the Stile z 
if for no other reaſon, yet eſpecially as we 
are a trading nation, and the proſperity of 
the whole kingdom, of the farmer, as well 
as of the citizen, depends upon the eaſe 
and convenience of traffick. | 
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